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jSol, the sun, the daughter of Mundilfori. In Gothic
m&na, the moon, is masculine; sunnd, the sun, femi-
nine.1 In Anglo-Saxon mdna> gen. mdnan, the moon,
is masculine; sunne, gen. swnnan, the sun, feminine.
As late as the fourteenth century we find Chaucer
alluding to the sun as feminine in the rubric to his
first conclusion of the Astrolabe, ' to fynde the degree
in which the sonne is day by day, after hir cours
abowte.'2 In Old Saxon, too, sunna is feminine,
mdrto masculine, and in Swedish and Danish sol and
mdm retain the same gender. The Lithuanians also
give the masculine gender to the moon, mSnu; the
feminine gender to the sun, saule: and in Sanskrit,
though the sun is ordinarily looked upon as a male
power, the most current names for the moon, such as
jSTandra, So ma, Indu, Vidhu, are masculine. We
are told3 that, according to Accadian views, the moon
existed before the sun, and was called the father of
the gods, while, according to Semitic views, the SUB
came first and held the most prominent place among
the gods. Hence in Accadian the moon was conceived
as a man, the sun as a woman, while in Babylonian
the sun was masculine, and the moon feminine. The
names of the moon are frequently used in. the sense
of month, and these and other names for month retain
the same gender. Thus wienuths in Gothic, mdnaff
in Anglo-Saxon are both masculine. In Greek we
find men, and the Ionic meis, for month, always used
in the masculine gender. In Latin we have the deri-

1  Ulfilas UHCS besides, sdutl, probably neuter, and sunna, masculine.
See Grimm, Deutsche G-mmmatih, Hi. p. 350.

2  Chaucer's Treatise on the Astrolabe, ed. Skeat, p. 14.

3  Sayce, Uibbert Lectures, pp. 156, 1(15.